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Holiday Week 


Is coming, fellow Students! What with our studies in Greek, Latin, 
Mathematics, History and Science, and all the other multiplied occupa- 
tions of our College life, the days of another year have rolled rapidly 
away, and are nearly all numbered among those that were. There re- 
main to us, of term time, but a few transition hours, linking the Future 
with the Past. We are looking forward to the quiet and enjoyment of 
a needed and desired vacation. And we now feel far more like revelling 
in anticipations of the future or in reminiscences of the past, than en- 
gaging in any deep cogitations or penning studied essays. Politics, 
morals, philosophy, and all sorts of learning are good in their place— 
“there is a time to work”—but there is a time, also, to laugh and play, 
and that time, we joy to say it, is at hand. 

A year ago, during the last days of Eighteen Hundred and Fifty, there 
was recorded upon a leaf of our memory’s tablets, then new and fresh, 
a series of delightful scenes. We opened to that leaf to night, and it 
was a happy hour we spent in our review of them. And we would like, 
dear reader, to sit down by your side, and go over with you that record 
of the merry pranks of Santa Claus’ — 

“ Jolly old soul,” 
and of the merriness and happiness of Christmas and New Year's days ; 
to tell you of the way we found of being happy during the week of 
holidays. 

Frightened from spending vacation in the city of our student sojourn, 
by the dismal picture of the loneliness of life there at such a season, 
drawn in the No. of the Yale Lit. issued just before the close of the fall 
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term of ’50, we posted down on Christmas day, at the invitation of our 
classmate D——, into the midst of those piles of brick and stone cover- 
ing the south end of Manhattan Island and yclept New York. There we 
found friendly, brotherly, sisterly, fatherly, motherly hearts! Yes! there 
in the midst of the busy, bustling city, where squalid misery and splendid 
misery so strangely mingle together, and where the crowds pouring 
through the streets seem toa stranger who looks at the outside of things, 
to preclude the hope of finding quiet and sociably happy domestic circles. 
But, stranger, they are there! We found it so, to our delight, being 
made to feel at once at home, though home was distant nearly half a 
thousand miles. A volume would hardly describe at length the pleasures 
of that week of holidays. But the mode of enjoying Christmas evening, 
and the last night of the Old Year, was to us so novel, so peculiar and 
so delightful, that ‘ve cannot refrain from attempting to give, so far as 
description can do it, a picture of that joy-abounding season. 

On Christmas afternoon, our physicalities having been fortified for the 
evening, and prepared to undergo the toils of laughter, by a plentiful 
Christmas dinner, varied conversation and parlor amusements occupied 
the company very agreeably during the earlier portion of the evening. 
The guests invited having all at length assembled, a small tree, covered 
with gifts, was suddenly brought in, and exposed to our admiring view. 
While the beauty of this was calling out exclamations of delight from 
all, and we momentarily expected the scissors to commence their work in 
eutting off the presents for distribution, there appeared near by the tree, 
an old man, with bent form, trembling limbs, silver locks, spectacles and 
cane. Ralph Hoyt has almost perfectly described him : 

“Buckled knee and shoe, and broad rimmed hat, 
Coat as ancient as the form twas folding, 
Silver buttons, queue, and crimpt cravat, 
Oaken staff his feeble hand upholding, 
There he sat, 
Buckled knee and shoe, and broad rimmed hat.” 


His voice had the quiver of age in it, as he feebly addressed his children 
and grandchildren, frolicking, all mirth and enjoyment, around him. 
But suddenly interrupting him, in bounded that jolly, fat and funny old 
elf, Santa Claus. His array was indescribably fantastic. He seemed to 
have done his best; and we should think, had Mrs. Santa Claus to help 
him. The poet who sang of him the song— 

“"Twas the night before Christmas, ” 


would hardly have recognized him, yet we knew it could be no other 
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than the old fellow himself. In a moment we heard the old man accost- 
ing him, apparently improvising as near as we can remember a rhyme 
like the following : 


Well, if there isn’t Santa Claus, jolly old fellow, 

All finified off in his blue, red and yellow; 

Come, give us your hand, very welcome St. Nick, 

Turn around, let us look at your tidy and slick 
Habiliments; merry old Santa, do tell 

How you manage to keep yourself looking so well: 

Why! where have you been since the last time we saw you, 
And where are the rein deer you used to make draw you? 
Come, Nicholas Sanctus, and tell us the way 

You've spent all your time since the last Christmas day; 
We know by your looks that you're surely not lazy, 

And we cannot divine how you ever keep easy, 

Through all the long year between Christmas and Christmas, 
Connecting the two like a temporal isthmus. 

We'd all like to ask, funnyissimus Santa, 

(You see we are speaking familiarly.) can't a 

Fine story be told of your doings around 

The world as you ride to your merry bells’ sound ? 

Pray ! how do you manage to keep your old face ‘ 
So unvwrinkled, for Tempus, they say, moves apace, 

And carries all common folks with it, you know, 

And uncommon ones too, saving some who won't go! 

Now you, I imagine, so merrily twinkle 

Your eyes, and so free is your face from a wrinkle, 

Are one of the sort who “take Time by the forelock,” 

And, leading him out, turn the key in the door-lock. 

Joy-bringing St. Nicholas, little old Youth, 

We are right glad to see you—but Santa, in truth. 

Since you're with us, we'd like to be taking our pick 

Of all the nice things you have brought us; be quick! 

Step up and cut off and distribute around 

The pretty things which in profusion are found 

Suspended by you from the boughs of that tree, 

Composing a spectacle brilliant to see! 

Come, Santa Claus, though we're reluctant to hurry 

You up, yet we are in somewhat of a flurry, 

To know what the presents you’ve gathered to please us 

Can be—do distribute them then, and thus ease us. 


Santa took it all in most merry mood, and capered about, jabbering 
and joking, for he was a witty rascal, till the old man straightened out 
his stiff back as well as he could, and hobbling along on his staff led St. 
Nick by the hand toward the tree, and requested him once more, to 
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fulfill his mission. This he did to the infinite amusement and satisfaction 
of all present; giving nice things, and pretty things, and funny things to 
“ young men and maidens, old men and children” abundantly. Delight- 
ful it was to see the man of business bidding the carking cares of life be- 
gone, and in place of their ugly faces, and those of men toil-dried and 
withered and wrinkled before their time, looking upon the cheerful faces 
of happy friends, and freed for a time from all that could make life’s 
wheels drag heavily. To see the Rev. minister and D, D. with the spirit- 
ual welfare of multitudes for their care, moving gladly around, as if boy- 
hood had come again, amid the laugh and joke and brisk repartee, them- 
selves laughing and clapping their hands as gleefully as the youngest 
there. This was a Christmas jubilee / 

To this succeeded a series of the happiest gatherings, during holiday 
week, whereat the soberest laughed and the merriest were wild with glee, 
yet withal, methodical in their wildness. 

And at last when the cup of our enjoyments seemed brimming full, 
another was suddenly added which crowned the “ beakers brim” with 
overflowing pleasure. 

For two or three days before 1850 took its leave, two of our number 
might have been seen now earnestly conversing, now laughing out as at 
some exceedingly happy thought, now clapping their hands and capering 
about most gleefully. Sometimes, it was rumored, the small hours of 
morning would surprise them at their confabs. Yet to all, save one or 
two whose aid they seemed to need and with whom they were plainly in 
conspiracy, the why and wherefore of all this was wrapped in mystery. 

On the last day of the old year, invitations were received by the par- 
ticipants in the week’s festivities and others, to assemble, and “ watch 
the old year out and the new one in.” Here was a new idea—what did 
it mean? what was to happen? 

The evening came and with it the happy group, unwearied and unsa- 
tiated by their past enjoyments. Varied entertainments, extempore and 
full of life, jokes, reminiscences, burlesque oratory, readings, &c., led the 
way and made all oblivious of the flight of time. 

Meanwhile the hours were one after another tolled from the mantel 
clock, 9, 10, 11, till a single stroke announced the beginning of the last 
half hour of the year. The mysterious interlocutors in the midnight 
dialogues we have mentioned, had disappeared, and were seen no more, 
at least in propriis personis, till the scenes I shall describe had changed 
from passing facts to memories. 

Ten minutes yet remained of that memorable half century, now de- 
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parted, when the folding doors, which had some time before been quietly 
closed, were rolled aside, and all unexpectedly appeared, sitting cosily 
side by side, an aged couple, whom we learned were John Anderson and 
his loving spouse. Old age was again before us; though we thought we 
could now and then detect beneath the blossoms of the almond tree the 
lineaments of John as he might have been when he was a smooth faced 
youth. Perhaps he might at such moments have been living over again 
some scenes of boyish pleasure, and hence, for the time appeared to be 
a boy again. However, the dear old couple feebly talked together for a 
brief season of their sorrows and joys in years gone by, and soon in the 
tremulous accents of age, her hand upon his arm, and doating through 
her spectacled eyes upon his aged form, we heard the guidwife singing, 
“John Anderson my Jo John,” 
and as she proceeded, most affecting was that pious prayer— 
“ Yet blessings on your frosty pow, 
John Anderson my Jo !” 
Then John lovingly faltered in reply, 
And ye waur ance, my guidwife, 
Sae loed and sae caressed, 
The posy, buddin’ i’ the vale 
That blossomed on my breast. 
You're bonny hues hae faded, 
But I'll nae tak’ it ill, 
T’ve loed ye lang and whiles ye live 
Ye'll be my dearie still. 
Then the two sang how they 
“ clamb the hill thegither,” 


but now 


“ maun totter down 
And sleep thegither at the foot.” 


Their last quivering tones had but just died away, when groans, as of 
some suffering one, were heard, and turning we beheld the emaciated, 
bent and tottering form of the Op Yxar toiling along on his last earthly 
pilgrimage. We felt that it was to his grave. Inexorable Time had 
given him his hour glass, as if to warn him of his end, and the sands 
were swiftly numbering his last departing moments. He labored wearily 
along till, nearing John Anderson, he drew the old man’s attention, who 
improvised again, 

Wha’ maun ye be my totterin’ friend ? 
Ye’re auld and sae am I, 
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Our lives seem drawin’ to their end, 
I think we soon maun die. 

May be you're the departin’ year, 
Ah! yes! I ken ye now, 

Ye maun nae langer linger here, 
Those sands are runnin’ low. 


Alack ! my guid auld frien’, methinks 
Icanna say farewell, 

My ain auld heart in sorrow shrinks 
Frae hearin’ the sad knell 

That soon shall o’er all bosoms roll 
A grief sae deep and sair, 

For when the midnight bell shall toll 
We ne’er may see thee mair. 


And wha’s to come and tak’ your place ? 
I fear me, he may be 

Some triflin’, young, ungodly case 
We shall nae want to see! 

But frien’ your time has come at last! 


Just then the cock crew, and the clock began to tell the midnight hour, 


while the old man continued, 


I heard the crowin’ cock, 
One, two, three, four, the bell strikes fast, 
Farewell, ’tis twelve o'clock ; 


and with the last word the Old Year had vanished from our view. 
opposite to the place of his exit, while the old man said— 


“Who cometh to the door? 
There’s a new foot on the floor, my dear, 
And a new face at the door, my dear, 

A new face at the door,” 


in came dancing in highest glee the Happy New Year! singing— 


I'll be hindered no more ! 
Ope the door, 
Clear the floor ! ‘ 
For I come with the merriest cheer, 
And give me a chance 
To prance 
And to dance, 
For I am the Happy New Year! 


And 


Here entered a maiden prettily attired as spring, while the New Year 
gaily sang— 
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Then I'll merrily sing, 
For I bring 
Sweet spring 
To sprinkle her life-giving showers ; 
Sweet April again 
Shall rain, 
And then 
Come May with her tribute of flowers. 


Another followed in white and beautifully wreathed with flowers that 
looked most sweetly fragrant; this was Summer, and the New Year sang, 
greeting her: 

And Summer anon 
Coming on 
Shall don 
Bright garlands of prettiest posies, 
And her raiment of white 
Shall be bright 
With the light 
That is born in the bosom of roses. 
Then came Autumn, clad in habiliments of sadder hue, and bearing 
sheaves of ripe grasses and grains, whom the New Year welcomed, 
singing : 
Queenly Autumn shall fill 
Each dell 
And hill 
With the richest and fullest fruition, 
And shall freely outpour 
All her store 
Before 
She shall fully accomplish her mission. 


Lastly, Winter came heavily clad with furs, and the New Year gave her 
a hearty welcome, with : 
Then shall Winter appear 
To cheer 
The year 
With a tribute of memories sweet, 
Though she freezingly goes, 
Nips the nose, 
Pinches toes, 
Ye her coming shall joyfully greet! 
Then the New Year and his attendant Seasons, quickly forming in a lively 
procession, joined in a final chorus, to the tune Crambambuli, 
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We come, we come, with merry greeting, 
We circling Seasons wish you joy, 
We come to haste your glad hearts’ beating, 
Be pleasure yours without alloy ; 
If ready then at duty’s call, 
A Happy New Year greets you all, 
To all, to all we wish 
A Happy New Year! 
Thus passed and ended our Christmas holidays. Thus delightfully began 
our New Year. And as each season has appeared, it has brought the 
memory of those scenes with it, and pleasant memories indeed they’ve 
been to us. 
And now, Reader, receive our holiday greeting—we wish you heartily 


—as gems set in the golden joys of the coming vacation—a truly Merry 
Christmas and Happy New Year. A. B. 


Dale. 
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Our Alma Mater! Yale, time honored name! 
Of long descent, and fair and honest fame ; 
Well mayest thou glory in thy pedigree, 

And well thy children boast themselves in thee, 
Whose past extends through distant hoary years, 
Whose glorious future dims the sight of seers,— 
Whose offspring wide are scattered o’er the world 
Where truth is free, or freedom’s banner furled,— 
Whose honored dead repose in every clime, 
Illustrious once, but canonized by time,— 

Pure fount of learning, fair forever stand, 

The pride and bulwark of our native land. 

When Goths and Vandals burn each classic hall, 
Fair Freedom’s structure too must shortly fall. 
Once more we bid thee twice and trebly hail ! 
Long mayest thou flourish, Alma Mater Yale! 

In goodly row see yonder buildings stand 

*Mid arching elms, by sportive breezes fanned ; 
Approach with me this cool and calm retreat, 
Where founts Parnassian sparkle at our feet, 
And Nidas’ current rolls its golden tide 
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With untold treasures scattered at its side, 
Where he who wills may gather priceless store, 
Yet leave its wealth exhaustless as before. 

Here points to Heaven the unpretending spire 
To guide above each wandering low desire, 
While morn and eve ascends the voice of prayer 
To Him who holds his earthly dwelling there. 

With book in hand, the monitor awhile 
His curious gaze directs along the aisle. 

Kind hearted guardian, without much to please, 
And gracious oft to pleading absentees ; 

Great post of honor, goal of high desires, 

The Senior dig-nity to thee aspires ; 

Who gains thee comes to durance vile at last, 
A hempen rope about his—door made fast. 


Beethoven’s fame demands a passing word, 

Whose praise through all our College world is heard. 
Each base attempt that fame to vilify 

Henceforth in silence and contempt shall die; 

The organ’s swell shall drown each grumbler’s voice, 
And bid Beethoven's tuneful sons rejoice. 

Thou mighty master, freed from mortal cares, 
Whose honored name our College bantling bears, 
From seats above, now look propitious down, 

And let thy namesake share in thy renown. 

Long may its songs in grateful chorus blend, 

And ladies long on Sabbath eve attend. 


A moment glance along the aisles below, 

While from the desk the words of wisdom flow ; 
Affection warms the preacher’s earnest plea, 
That with his Maker man at peace would be; 
With reverent look the message some receive, 
But few, alas! remember or believe: 

And when the stream of argument grows deep, 
They skim its surface, or more likely sleep. 


With bell surmounted, and with turret crowned, 
The old Lyceum frowns on all around. 
At morn and noon, and eve’s impressive hour, 
For lessons, meals,—resounds its noisy tower. 
Scarce sixty minutes through the livelong day 
Without its din, in silence pass away. 
Xantippe e’en with all her wealth of tongue 
Ne’er such unceasing tiresome changes rung. 
Here Sophs assemble in a noisy crowd, 
At times I ween, ‘ imperative and loud.’ 
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Restraint relaxed, and for the moment free, 
All thoughts of fizzles, flunks, and boring, flee. 


The Atheneum next in all its glory, 

With telescope and eke observatory, 

Our notice waits, nor should it vainly wait,— 

To Yale’s diplomas, Bunyan’s Wicket Gate, 
Through whose wide portal each succeeding class 
Of generous Freshmen must in order pass. 

There rushes oft an eager, earnest throng 

With Livy’s fibs, or Horace’s genial song ; 
Ulysses’ wanderings here they oft repeat, 

And scan his story with unwilling feet. 

At Euclid’s drawings with admiring gaze, 
They wonder much, and stand in mute amaze. 
Enough of this; old Time is on the wing, 

As preachers say and poets sometimes sing. 
Days, weeks and months unnoticed disappear, 
And soon we greet a new and wished for year; 
Four such short periods vanish in their flight 
Like wildering dreams upon the trail of night ; 
And boyish scenes, ambition, toil and play 
Are borne, enfolded in their arms, away. 


Thou noble structure, Palace of the Nine, 

In Learning’s courts the purest, choicest shrine,— 
Great Treasure House, where all that’s rich and grand 
In thought or time, is ever at command, 

Where great ideas sparkling from the mind 

Are held in adamantine chains confined, 

To burn and glow, forever pure and bright, 

And scatter darkness with their radiant light,— 
In thee are centered high and warm desires, 

And hopes enkindled at thine altar-fires, 

Which light the dreamer with their quenchless ray 
Through shades of night to everlasting day. 


Now may the Muse who makes my song her care, 
Of prudence grant her bard an extra share: 

With caution’s hand I fain would touch the string 
Whose strains Yale’s great fraternities shall sing. 
LTinonia ! most gentle goddess, hail! 

To own thy merits let me never fail. 

Age yields respect, and years are on thy head, 
Time’s waving wings on thee have honors shed ; 
Each year new jewels binds upon thy crown, 

And decks thy laurels with a fresh renown. 
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Thou Band of Brothers! glorious, firm and strong, 
Hand grasped in hand, unbroken flourish long ! 
Vain were the task to swell thy boundless fame 
Or add new honor to thine honored name. 
“In Unitate Fratres” stand for aye! 
And age shall bring no wasting slow decay. 

Be banished strife; though not the self-same hall 


Contains the whole, are we not ‘ Brothers’ all ? 


And thou, our Sister, youngest of the three, 
My*song some tribute fain would render thee. 
Child of the South, thou needest closer care, 
Well nigh frost-bitten by our Northern air. 
May kinder suns henceforth upon thee shine, 
With rays life-giving and with smile benign, 
And thou, a generous rival, hold thy place, 
Nor lag behind the foremost in the race. 


Be hushed the song; for time alike would fail, 
To sing the praises or the worth of Yale. 
Around her path be health and wealth and peace, 
Her honors ripen and her years increase. 

When thronging centuries cluster round her way, 
May no dishonor stain her later day, 

But glory crown with laurel-wreath her brow, 
Forever young, forever fair as now. 


The Things which Life is Like. 


Lire! Human Life!—that bitter-sweet. reality which all men know 
and none can comprehend,—so long the hackneyed composition-theme 
of every school boy writer, the suggestive subject on which every poet 
has displayed his powers, the important topic of all sermonizers, the 
daily thought of physicians and the constant study of metaphysicians,— 
has thus assumed in mens’ ideas almost as many appearances as the 
“human face divine’ possesses in reality. Its aspects ever vary, for it is, 
like a Proteus, endlessly changing its shape, or like a Chameleon dis- 
guising itself in coats of many colors. 

Sometimes it even seems as if men looked at Life through spectacles of 
different tinted glass or varying magnifying powers. One man has ob- 
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tained the genuine “ glorification glasses,” and to him our Life on earth 
seems ineffably magnificent, while a neighbor underrates its value because 
his lorgnette has been perverted and reversed, and therefore lessens 
every object. Another thinks that Life is dark and disagreeable, and all 
because his glass is of a smoky hue; to another all around seems ‘blue,’ 
or naught appears save through a sea-green medium. The glasses of 
another awkwardly distort, from their imperfect manufacture, all that is 
seen by their assistance, and others are so formed as only to allow a very 
narrow field of view, so that only portions of Life can be examined by 
their aid. We are also sure that there must be glasses of a double re- 
fracting power, some men are so used to “seeing double.” One thing is 
fortunate —these so-called “Helps to See” may at any time be changed. 

It is however very curious to observe how the various ideas of Life have 
been expressed at different times by different kinds of men. Some lym- 
phatic being says that Life is nothing but a winter’s day, a journey to the 
tomb, an empty dream, a vision, or a fleeting show ; to another Life is a 
mystery, a puzzle, a riddle to be guessed or a problem to be solved ; and 
again we hear it likened to a prison bond which must here be worn and 
will hereafter be removed, a gem which must here be carefully preserv- 
ed and polished, and hereafter prized. The plausibility of our belief 
in a future life has been shown by comparing the days of man to the life 
of the worm, the chrysalis, the butterfly ; and our present existence has 
been likened at other times to ‘a flight over a yawning gulf, a ‘ day’s 
labor before the rest of heaven, ‘a preface’ to a book which is to be’ 
written in another world; ‘a cup’ of sorrow or of joy which we are min- 
gling now, to be drunk hereafter. 

Solomon likened Life to ‘the silver cord’ and the ‘golden bowl; 
Paul often compared it to a warfare, and the Great Teacher told us 
that the days of man were as grass, ‘as a flower of the field, so he per- 
isheth ;’ Bunyan pictured Life as a long and wearied Pilgrimage up the 
Hill of Difficulty and through the Plains of Ease; Dr. Johnson compared 
it to an Eastern Caravansary ; and we believe it is ‘Poor Richard’ who 
has a verse denoting Life as like ‘an Inn/— 


‘ Who goes the soonest has the least to pay ? 
the poet Pope says Life is ‘a taper wasting the instant it takes fire ;’ the 
painter Cole glowingly pictured upon his canvas the protracted ‘ Voyage’ 
of Life; Tupper declares that 


“Life is a strange avenue of various trees and flowers, 
Lightsome at commencement, but darkening to its end ina distant massy portal,” 
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and adds a score of lines expanding his idea ; Longfellow alludes to ‘ the 
battlefield of Life,’ and says, 
“Our hearts, though strong and brave, 
Still like muffled drums are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave ;” 

Bryant speaks of each man’s Life as a ‘ chase for his favorite phantom ;, 
even the common paper-wafer stamped with a checker-board assever- 
ates in black and white, that “such is Life !"—Goethe, we think, declared 
his aim to make his Life like the course of a star, and adopted for his 
motto “Haste not, rest not ;” one of Burke’s famous orations began with 
calling the attention of his audience to ‘ what shadows we are and what 
shadows we pursue ;’ Byron says, ‘ Between two worlds Life hovers like a 
star ;’ Young, in his Night Thoughts, tells us, ‘ Life’s little stage is a 
small eminence—inch high the grave above; and Sir Isaac Newton 
spoke of his Life, when near its close, as having been a ramble upon the 
strand of the ocean of eternity, where he had gathered a few bright shells 
and pebbles and that was all! 

Shakespeare alone has a long list of similes denoting Life. It is with 
him a walk, a shadow, a thread, a shuttle, a web of mingled yarn; it is 
an after dinner sleep, a night, a dream, a twice told tale; it is music and 
it is pain; it is a bond which must be canceled ; it is a clock, a breath, 
a jewel, a stream, a journey, a paradise; a fool of deaths, a traveler, a 
prisoner, a racer. 

We have thus thrown together the similes of Life, without attempting 
to arrange or classify, or to point out the difference in the active and 
the passive views which men have taken of its nature; but we shall 
find upon examination, that men’s daily occupations have an influence 
on the views they take, the pictures they make of the nature of Life. 

So plain a man as a shoemaker will say that the present Life is like the 
feet.—the base on which the more important concerns of another Life 
depend ; that compared with these, it is low, humble, unassuming; as- 
suring us moreover, that on the conduct of ‘the sole and understanding, 
the prosperity of ‘ our higher state’ of being rests. 

A husbandman would liken Life to some choice plant which he was 
cherishing, or say that it was a tree in the great nursery of Providence, 
and bid us remember that ‘as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.’ 

A physician likens Life to one vast hospital, and a schoolmaster would 
say that it is a school for ‘children of a larger and a smaller growth.’ 

A mechanic may liken Life to a large workshop where every thing is 
now being finished for examination at the World’s Fair, ‘the Great Exhi- 
bition’ which is to one day open. 
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A traveler thinks Life is a sail, or ride upon the railway, or a walk upon 
a winding path leading over rugged and over easy roads. 

A printer might tell us, as one who is not a printer has told us, that 
Life is a book, formed from innumerable little letters, words, sentences, 
and punctuation points, bidding us heed the commas, lest, unimportant 
in themselves, by being out of place they may pervert the meaning. 
The famous epitaph which Franklin once composed for his own tombstone 
employs the same comparison, closing with the hope that the Great Au- 
thor will revise the work, and bring it forth in a new and more elegant 
edition. 

And to what shall we students liken Life? May it not with propriety 
be compared to a Library, whose well stocked shelves contain all possible 
varieties of works, carefully separated according to their subjects and ar- 
ranged in different aleoves. Men seem to go through Life as they would 
through such a Library. Now and then there enters one who gives a little 
while to each department, wandering from alcove to alcove, till he has 
completely gone the rounds of the circle of the Sciences. Sometimes 
too there enter those who saunter in two or three recesses till they have 
found such works as suit their power or meet their wants, and then, sat- 
isfied at once, they take their seats. Most of the visitors however, qui- 
etly go to whatever alcove stands the nearest, and there they sit, not 
caring to move and not knowing that there is ought beyond, until the 
Grim Janitor bids them to leave, for the doors must now be closed. One 
man thus gives himself to trade and commerce, Journals and Ledgers 
being the only works on the shelves which he has chosen ; another is 
deeply studying in the alcove of the Natural Sciences; while a third is 
surrounded by Statute Books and Law Reports, the standard works of 
Medicine, or the writings of ‘ the Fathers.’ 

One alcove of this Library possesses an especial interest, for it is a sort 
of compend of the whole, being filled with “summaries,” dictionaries,” 
and huge “encyclopedias.” It is in fact a place which gives a sort of 
panoramic or a birds-eye view of all the Library, where one may take a 
glance at the whole range of human science, and then decide where he 
will go and study deeper. Here then we who lead a College life are 
placed, indeed so much engrossed in lexicons and compends as often to 
be named in sport ‘the walking cyclopadias.’ But in this Library, which 
human Life resembles, poetry has no especial place. There is no Poet's 
corner. There is indeed a much frequented spot where works of fiction 
and of pure imagination may be found, but that true poetry which lies 
in thought and not in words is diffused throughout the Library, and is 
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often found where least expected. Some shelves indeed are crowded full 
and quite weighed down with the huge folios of Poetry, while those de- 
voted to some other science have only now and then a winning little 
pocket volume, yet there is not one alcove, no matter to what subject 
given, but what contains at least a small poetic portion. Even in the dus- 
tiest, darkest corners some poetry is found. The College students’ aleove 
possesses more than any other, for it contains works drawn from all the 
varied sciences, the heavier and the lighter, while the very walls within 
which he studies, like some far famed baronial hall, are hung with quaint 
and interesting relics, suggesting crowds of pleasant thoughts to those who 
linger in their precincts. 

Or if we students choose, we may consider human Life as but an en- 
larged, expanded revision of our College life, and then it behooves us to 
warn ourselves to be prepared for high honors at its termination, and for 
a good appearance at the Great Commencement which will be its close- 
D. C. G. 


Che Pleasures and Duties of Eollege Life. 


Havine been suddenly visited with the idea of appearing as an 
author in the distinguished and valuable Literary Magazine of our hon- 
ored Institution, we have been induced to attempt performing the de- 
lightful task of acquiring a little popularity in this, to us, a novel method. 
For although it has been our good fortune to assume the dignity of the 
Orator, and more recently the troubles, cares and perplexities of the 
Editor, a very important office by the way, yet until the present instance 
no opportunity has been presented to us to become at once a literary 
‘lion. 

The important reason of our commencing this essay is, chiefly, the fact 
that students too often look askance and unfavorably at the duties they 
are required to perform ; regarding themselves as under a restraint, bound 
down and in subjection to lords and masters—to despots even. This 
is extremely unfortunate for themselves as well as unpleasant for their 
instructors, and our design at this time is to do what we can to introduce 
a reform in the feelings we entertain towards our ‘ Alma Mater.’ 

We have entitled our essay, “The Pleasures and Duties of College 
Life,” but fear that time will fail, if we attempt to point out any thing 
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in regard to the duties, except when connected with the pleasures we 
experience while sojourning here. Of course we must commence with 
the “eggs” and proceed in order with the various topics which may 
be deemed worthy of note, until we approximate as near to the 
“apples” as possible, although these as yet seem to hang in the distance 
of the “dim shadowy future.” 

To begin then with Freshmen days: what a delightful relief it is to be, 
at once and for all, freed from the irksome duties of school, attendance 
upon ushers, pedagogues, &c., (especially when the rod and ruler are ‘a 
higher law’ from which there is no appeal,) and to be permitted to ride 
to town on the top of the stage-coach for the purpose of being examined 
to enter College! What language can fully express the feelings of the 
youthful aspirant for college honors, as he, for the first time in his life, 
treads the walks beneath these ‘classic shades! Not Presidents, Kings 
and Queens, none, even the greatest of human kind, enjoy sensations so 
immeasurably exquisite as his. To be a Freshman is the acme of the 
schoolboy’s ambition ; and the importance he manifests increases directly 
as the smallness of his intellectual power, and inversely as the amount 
of his knowledge. His desire to be admitted ‘ protrudes’ during the 
whole of his examination, and if, to his sorrow, he is then excused 
from connecting himself with the Institution, he still finds consolation in 
the thought ‘that some folks can’t appreciate talent. But should he 
chance to be successful, even though his admission be somewhat condi- 
tional, the common level and common air cease to be appropriate for 
him. He now prepares to enter upon college duties with zeal and vigor, 
confident in his own mind, that a proper degree of application ‘will 
confer upon him the first honors of his Class. 

Delighted with his instructors, and inclined to be very friendly toward 
them, admiring the works he is called upon to peruse; pleased with the 
situation of his allotted room; enjoying the best literary society con- 
nected with College; initiated into the grand and peculiar mysteries of 
that little world in itself, a Secret Society; he forms but few acquaint- 
ances, and for a while continues in an upright course. Without a mur- 
mur he submits to all the rules and regulations contained in the so-called 
“Freshman’s Bible,” the College Laws, and finds great pleasure in being 
never absent, and always ‘prepared.’ He is Seldom ill, and when he is 
so his indisposition is evidently simon pure. But his ambition gradually 
wears off as he hears the members of the upper classes telling how 
easily they take things, recounting the various adventures in which they 
have been engaged, their hair breadth escapes, and their never failing 
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good-luck when they are ‘smart.’ Thus the pleasures of College life, 
which are not strictly enjoined upon him, are placed as a snare in his 
path, and with youth’s heedlessness and inexperience in the wiles and 
arts of the tempting Sophomore, he falls an easy prey to temptation ; 
desiring at least to taste the forbidden fruit, in order that, like mother 
Eve, ‘he may learn the ways of the world.’ At the first transgression 
his conseience deeply stings him for his folly, and with a resolution 
worthy of a hero, he at once attempts to repent and be a man again. 

‘ Facilis descensus Averni’ is taken as exclusively applicable to Seniors ; 
but with far more propriety, in our humble opinion, may it be made to 
refer to the Freshman of the third term, especially if his probation has 
ended and he is fully a “member of the Institution.” His rusticity has 
worn off sufficiently to allow him to approach within ten or fifteen feet 
of a College officer before he removes or touches his hat. 

After passing through the various trials and the pleasant studies and 
examinations of the first year; having been permitted to strive for prizes, 
a scholarship or some other honor; having been perhaps elected by ap- 
proving Classmates, to the honorable post of ‘ Vice Secretary’ in his lit- 
erary Society ; he casts his skin, and, like the snake, arrays himself in 
more brilliant colors. 

In the second year, the studies are more agreeable to those of a math- 
ematical turn of mind, and the tragedies of ancient days perhaps call up 
to his recollection the scenes he has witnessed with his own eyes. The 
nicer distinctions of the most approved specimens of Grecian literature are 
pointed out to him, and he, as it were, luxuriates as an actor in the joys 
and sorrows of by-gone days. He is moreover allowed the inestimable 
privilege of delivering ‘essays’ before his division, and (provided he 
takes the popular side, and collects his arguments from standard works 
in the Libraries) of being applauded, for the beauty and perspicuity of 
his style, as well as for his profound thought, deep investigation and 
thorough knowledge of the subject. Perhaps the officer differs from him 
in opinion : if so, it is all the same to the student, for he knows, or says 
he does, that the officer never knew, don’t know and never will know 
any thing about the subject, and this is his.consolation. Thus he passes 
on, permitted again to strive for the prizes and honors which are sources 
of pleasure to those who receive them, and of envy to the unsuccessful. 

We must not omit the important privileges lately added to vary the 
pleasures of our College life, though only two “and far between,” (you 
know what we mean, Reader, and remember what has been said of 
‘angels’ visits.’) Not as in the division room, where we sit as close as 
VOL, XVII. 18 
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possible when not acquainted with the lessons, the student has now the 
extreme satisfaction of knowing it is all ‘fair play ; that confidence is now 
to be reposed entirely in his own attainments, and that he must promul- 
gate for his own especial benefit alone whatever knowledge he possesses 
of the subject before him, without receiving any from or imparting it to 
his neighbors. The conveniences for this arrangement are admirably pre- 
pared, and at the commencement of the task, each one finds himself on 
*his own hook,’ “ to live or die, survive or perish,” as the case may be. 
The studies of the first year are generally pretty familiar to our hero, and 
with a happy heart and smiling countenance he hands in his work, ap- 
proved by his conscience for having uprightly, manfully and cheerfully 
performed his task! But the sickness of the Sophomore year and a habit 
which then came upon him of recollecting the old adage in regard to 
sleep, “seven hours for a man, eight for a woman, and nine for a fool,” 
now so sadly impede his progress that he is almost ready to exclaim in 
the words of the poet, 
“ Biennials are a bore.” 

Should he be fortunate enough to pass through the fiery ordeal, by the 
help of the wonderful dreamer and cool calculating guesser, he may 
thank his stars he has not been sacrificed for his inattention and neglect 
of study. 

This year is sometimes noted more particularly for the correspondence 
carried on by particular friends at College with those at a distance, and 
frequently the state of the Sophomore’s health is so precarious that a 
ehange of air is deemed worth a fair trial in his particular case. ‘Change 
of pasture’ is said ‘to make fat calves,’ and change of air has been known 
to arouse stupid students to a better appreciation of their duties. 

Among other things not enjoined, but, on the contrary, expressly for- 
bidden, which however give variety to the Sophomore, is the custom of 
performing the mock ceremonial, entitled the ‘ Burial of Euclid.’ To one 
who never participated in such a ceremony, it might perhaps seem de- 
cidedly agreeable to don the many-colored coat of Joseph, the mask of 
a Polyphemus, and other similar accoutrements, too numerous to mention, 
and, brandishing the club of a Hercules, while vowing vengeance on 
spies and death to traitors, to expose one’s self to the inclemency of the 
weather during the worst seasons of mud, and to the chances of detection 
and punishment, and all this for the purpose of breaking the laws of 
College, and bidding defiance to the officers of the Institution ; while those 
who have participated may tell you, what glorious sport it is, and how, 
as Time in his onward course brings back the ever memorable night of 
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their fright, fun and folly they gather round the same old spot and cele- 
brate the anniversary of this important event of their College course. 
Glorious sport it may be, but the sufferings which are occasioned by this 
one dereliction from duty often continue through a life-time. It some- 
times happens that one who is the most innocent must be sacrificed to 
expiate the guilt of the real sinners. 

A striking peculiarity must not be unnoticed, which is, the supreme self- 
importance of the Sophomore, like that of the Miss just entered upon 
her teens. He feels his oats, to use his expression about some favorite 
“fast” horse, and desires to sow the wild oats while he is young. The 
great trouble he often occasions himself is “that he is sometimes obliged 
to harrow them in.” 

The third year is as little marked in its character, except in one or two 
particulars, as any in the course. A change of mental diet is here found 
necessary, and supplies are dealt out in proportion to the vacuum to be 
filled. At present the Class which occupy the least important position in 
College History are in a great measure obliged to travel the rough road 
by their own conveyances, and cannot trust so much as heretofore to the 
chance of getting a ride. And now warnings and admonitions having 
failed to produce the desired result, it has been thought proper to act as 
did the farmer in the fable, and try what virtue there is in something 
more substantial. The kindness and the pleasantness of this treatment, 
are appreciated, or at least should be, and certainly would be by an intelli- 
gent class. The exceptions particularly referred to, are, first, the announc- 
ing a graduated scale of appointments from colloquy up to Greek Oration, 
and then, the creditable performance of the several acts of the interest- 
ing drama at Junior Exhibition. These furnish pleasant and agreeable 
topics for conversation, and more especially acquaint the class with the 
degree of estimation, as scholars, in which the instructors hold each indi- 
vidual, at this stage of the course. There is a great diversity of opinion 
in regard to the real benefit of these distinctions, and the subject has often 
been debated with much earnestness “whether the present system of 
conferring College honors is, on the whole, beneficial.” Arguments are 
adduced both for and against it, they being, as it were, six of one and 
half a dozen of the other. Sometimes it happens that the Junior Class, 
with their known generosity and magnanimity, think it proper to have 
a rival exhibition on the evening previous to that in the College Chapel. 
This takes place at some Hall in the city, and when it has been properly 
managed, has received the patronage of the beauty, talent, and worth of 
the city. The exercises are intended to afford pleasure and variety, and 
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an opportunity for all superfluous gas to be vacated, thereby preventing 
the explosion which might ensue after the proclamation of appointments. 
We imagine that those who are not ‘posted up,’ err in their opinions 
regarding the appointment lists. Those who take Valedictories are not 
always the men of the most genius, but they receive their reward for 
constant application to nothing but studies, and that degree of incessant 
exertion sometimes, perhaps ill-naturedly, called “digging.” This exhi- 
bition is one of those duties which are neither enjoined nor forbidden, 
and, in fact, some of ‘the powers that be’ have attended them and ex- 
pressed themselves gratified with the various exercises, since they give a 
fair sample of the native oratory of the Class. At the close of the per- 
formance, a ‘Wooden Spoon’ is presented to some fortunate individual, 
and the prize is generally esteemed by him who receives it as a far 
greater one than the Valedictory. 

The particular advantages which the third year possesses over its pre- 
decessors, is the privilege it affords of beginning to attend upon instruc- 
tive lectures and witnessing the many curious and entertaining experi- 
ments relating to several departments of science. 

The fourth year, however, seems to present to the initiated the “ otium 
cum dignitate” of student-life, and were it not for one or two vexations 
of perhaps minor importance, such as ante-breakfast recitations, &c., it 
would be by far the most agreeable year. Not but that all experience 
great pleasure in attending at all times to these interesting pursuits ; but 
the cold frosty mornings are regarded by some as detrimental to their 
health, though this is an erroneous view of the case, inasmuch as such 
mornings would not have been caused by a wise and benificent Provi- 
dence, and filled with duties by wise instructors, were they really injurious. 

All, however, agree that it is a kind and proper arrangement, that those 
who have passed three years here, doing honor to themselves and the in- 
stitution, should have an opportunity of enjoying the society of the ladies ; 
and consequently one hour of the middle of each day has been appro- 
priated for this especial purpose. One other topic deserves our notice be- 
fore we conclude. The monitorial system is particularly beneficial in its 
results, since it allows to the members of a class, all the privilege of know- 
ing to a fraction the infinitesimal of a tardy mark, how many times their 
classmates have or have not attended upon the exercises, without the 
trouble ofkeeping their own accounts, a matter a little perplexing to a stu- 
dent, although the science of book-keeping is practised to a considerable 
extent, as unfortunate owners can testify. 
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In conclusion, we may remark in regard to the different classes, that 
the course pursued, and the course to be pursued, is as follows: 

First : Freshmen in their own estimation know everything, both respect- 
ing college and the world in general. Their instructors, on the contrary, 
form a just appreciation of their true situation, and at the outset endeav- 
or to teach them that they know nothing. 

Secondly : Sophomores are allowed by themselves to be the wisest and 
most intelligent of all the body of students, and are permitted by the 
light of experience to discover their own real ignorance. 

Thirdly: By the time they have fully entered upon the Junior year, 
the folly and ignorance of their former course have become apparent to 
themselves, and they learn at this time that they have just commenced 
their probation in college matters, and arrive at the conclusion that a 
man in order to pass through college to good advantage must necessarily 
continue eight years, and take two sheepskins, if he desires to carry off 
the prize of the “ golden fleece.” 

Lastly : The Senior looking back upon his previous efforts to acquire 
the reputation of a man of genius, and finding that he is unable to gain 
the desired end, finally concludes to adapt himself to circumstances, and 
let the world wag in its own way. It is an easy matter to graduate, un- 
less the “ angel's visit,” just before presentation day, puts a break on the 
rotary motion of his wheel ; but we fear that two-thirds of every class 
would find it difficult as graduates to pass examination for admission into 
the Freshman Class. 

We trust that no one, who takes the trouble to read this essay, 
will consider it a history of our own personal experience, for although 
it may apply in some respects, in others it is by no means correct. 
The “apples,” however, are asfar from reach as when we began, and 
seem destined to remain in the dim, distant obscure, for a considerable 
length of time. If we have omitted any ‘of the minor matters from 
which the student derives pleasure, we have only to allege want of time 
as ourexcuse. And as a last topic to be dwelt upon we have to say, that 
as we see our day and generation drawing to a close, so far as College 
life is concerned, we have the pleasure of recording for our classmates and 
their posterity, the many agreeable recollections of their worth, kindness, 
affability and courtesy. This is one of those gratifications which are ex- 
pected to endure to the end of time, and we trust many others of a sim- 
ilar nature may be treasured up in the storehouse of memory. 

H. C. B. 
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A Poser for Linguists. 


A TRUE INCIDENT. 


Some months ago, as I was walking by “the Temple,” when it con- 
tained a more fashionable shrine of Bacchus than now, I met a rather 
well dressed man staggering up from the adyta, who said to me, with a 
slight brogue, 

“ Are you a scholar of the College, yonder?” 

I replied that I was, when he immediately asked me, 

“ Quz hora est ?” 

I saw that I had chanced on a character, rather a drunken one, it was 
true, but enough of one te excite my curiosity to know more of him; so 
i mustered the little colloquial Latin I was master of, and we carried on 
quite an interesting conversation. He said that he had graduated at 
Maynooth, the famous Catholic University at Dublin, and his volubility 
in quoting and talking both Latin and Greek, convinced me that his 
story was true. He complained of ill treatment at the bar, below, because 
he had no more money for them, and to learn more of him, I asked 
him to let me pay for him. He thanked me very politely; said that he 
really was dying for another potation of gin, and so we went together to 
the bar. Here he drank my health with a gentlemanly and scholarly 
flourish of words and gestures, and as the good liquor took effect, he be- 
came decidedly communicative. His story was that he was a younger son, 
and had studied for the church, but that he had never taken orders,—if that 
is the correct expression—but had been a tutor in schools in Dublin and 
in this country ; that he had fallen into the snares of Bacchus and Venus 
and had lost property and character; that he had done regretting his 
conduct, as he felt the impossibility of ever reforming. I endeavored to 
influence him to make another attempt, but he said, 

“Let me go my way: it'll be a short path for me to the grave. Yet 
I was a man once, and a gentleman’s son and a scholar, the pride of my 
college. No one could beat me in the Latin; here is one of my own 

sentences,—see if you can render it—it is difficult, I know, but you will 

let me boast that it is rhetorically and religiously beautiful; I’ve but little 

to boast of, Sir.” 

Dita, crucem, ut vivas, hominmm, si noscere tendis, quis, quid, 

cur, cujus amore, passus sit. 

Unable to render it, he gave me a translation which was, as he said, 
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beautiful indeed. (To give the curious an opportunity to try their skill 
at rendering hard Latin, we withhold the translation, by permission of 
the writer, till our next number.—Ebs.) 

My duties called me away, and I left him, exacting a promise that he 
would come to my room. He never came. 

I have offered this sentence to tutors and prize scholars, and others, but 
have in only one instance found a translator, and he was not quite right. 

This is a true story, entirely true, and though simple, may have the 
interest to others that it has to me. R. 


Recipe for a Chemical Lecture. 


LINES WRITTEN IN THE LABORATORY WHILE UNDER THE ILL-HUMOROUS 
INFLUENCE OF SULPHURETTED HYDROGEN, 


Take about two dozen girls, 
Some with smooth hair, one with curls; 

Take the Senior Class of College, 

Some making love, some getting knowledge; 
Sixteen interesting Meds., 

With dirty hands and towzeled heads; 

A Scholar of the House; three “ Labs,” 
With legs and feet curled up like crabs ; 

A table with a monstrous sink in it, 
Bell-glasses and a lot of drink in it; 

One expert and wise Professor, 

And an everlasting mess o’ 

Bottles, flasks and champagne glasses ; 

And Weld, the jovial Yale Agassiz ; 
Mix these up as I direct you, 

And you will have a Chemic Lecture. 


Bubble, bubble ! 
Single, double! 
Toil and trouble! 
Tighten this! 
Slacken that ! 
Whiten this ! 
Blacken that ! 


Let this corrode! 
Let that explode ! 
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Mingle the single ones! 

Trouble the double ones! 
“Robert! come here!” 
“ Robert! go there!” 


Let this be upheld, 

Let that be withheld, 
“Take this, Mr. Weld!” 
“Take that, Mr. Weld!” 


Toil and trouble! 
—toiling—troubling. 
Mix like this and I expect you 
’L get a comic chemic lecture ! N. W. T. B. 


YALE LITERARY PRIZE ESSAY. 
The Greater Distinctions in Statesmanship. 


BY A. D. WHITE, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Every age must find men to mould into useful forms its whims, and to 
clench sturdily its temporal heresies. These are, by common consent, 
pontiffs among the mental hierarchs of their times, and representatives of 
the aggregate worldliness of their nations. Propped by stout shafts of 
native wit, invested in the robes of acquired learning, served by their 
own tensely-nerved energies, they play at will the sinews of the body 
politic, of which, theoretically, they are but single constituents. These 
are they, who delve among the imbedded weaknesses of their times, to 
bring forth new motive principles,—who stir the passions of men, that 
these principles be developed in action, who shiver the incrustations of 
national folly, that this action be unrestrained. Perfect statesmanship is, 
at any period, cast in a prophetic mould,—a type of that which, as yet, is 
not ; future perfectness outlined by present need gives it swathing; it is 
of the present only by sufferance ; too often, it is cradled reluctantly, yet 
it is the most veritable of autochthons, a true bantling of the earth’s 
present. 

There was a statesmanship of old, which, pampered by emperors and 
urged on by courtiers, too often made the trampling on inferior states and 
the covert undermining of superior sovereignties, its main endeavor. 
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There was a medizval statesmanship, which could be influenced, at any 
time, by the bickerings of old houses ; and which, beneath the kindliest 
facery, but by means despicable between man and man, was wont to plot 
perplexities for its neighbors. Haughty patronage to the sciences, and 
crusts flung to men of letters, wheedle from us a benediction on the for- 
mer ; skillfully-planned jousts, and bestowal of honor on deserving com- 
moners do a like service for the latter. Each has been neatly aproned 
with a fabric of occasional victories, or discoveries, or works of genius. 
Either might, in its nobler aspects, be identified with the architecture of 
its age. The Greek and Roman, cold, symmetrical, glossy ; every line 
straight or curved geometrically ; every combination in outline, squared, 
or triangulate. Seeming exceptions, like the Acanthus, were trained into 
a supercilious regularity. Of grotesqueness there was nothing. In the 
medizva] statesmanship, as in its architecture, there was as great haught- 
iness, as in the ancient; but it was a haughtiness, between lord and bound 
helper; not as of old, between master and man; a haughtiness, which, 
after toil, could become mirthfulness, and which exacted little, that any 
scrupled to pay. Through the manifold austerities of the time, there 
came gleams of kindness, and even of joviality. The old smoothness 
was roughened ; old gothic crocketry, and oaken high-backs, might frown 
upon the populace ; demons’ eyes peering through the carved leafing, and 
seeming tongues of flame, lambent in the enchasements of a capital, or 
flickering about a window, may have discomposed those brought before 
the medizval tribunal ; but there were also laughing eyes, and pleasing 
pictures. Curiously modelled jests, and most mirthful bundles of carved 
witticisms, appear even among the crosses and monograms of their ca- 
thedrals. 

Ancient statesmanship, more particularly that of the Roman Empire, 
seems bent on aiding those, who, by mere luck, had clambered into pow- 
er; the medizval, to have defended those in authority, as the anointed 
of the Deity. In one, all seems harmonious rule—in the other, a kind of 
illegitimate inspiration ; the former, usurps an obility by its isolation—the 
latter, asympathy by its close jointure to the swarm below; the manifes- 
tations of one, were as like, and as regular, as the’ pillars of its temples— 
the others shot into forms as unlike and disconnected, as its notched and 
scattered pinnacles. One system seems best expounded by the classic 
historians—the other has found no better vehicle than Froissart’s Chroni- 
cles, tangled in the movement, simple in the plot, often approximating to 
the barbarian, yet none the less fascinating or instructive. The former 
ruled as its own tutelar divinity, fresh from the brain of infinite fore- 
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cast—the latter, as one of the Scandinavian goddesses, strong and buxom, 
something less than the deified, yet by shrewdness and skill in intrigue, 
able to vex mightily the strongest of the old deities. Between their less 
satisfactory workings, Coleridge’s pithy distinction holds, that formerly, 
“Men were worse than Principles, but that afterward, Principles were 
worse than Men.” 

These systems have passed away. Old thought, with its old propor- 
tions of kindness, surliness and bigotry, has been newly crucibled, to meet 
the wants of an age, far differently composed. The statesmanship of to- 
day, is that, which, after the outlawry of medizval school doctrine, in its 
conjunction with the vagaries of the olden philosophy, first began to creep 
into the world’s notice, during the last years of Henry the Eighth of Eng- 
land; that which the fires of Smithfield could not blister; that which 
was bearing all before it, when Laud, opposing, spoke of passive obedi- 
ence with vague beauty, and Filmer, with sophistical force; that which 
James the Second tried to modify, and lost his crown ; that which, more 
than any other, is clutched fast from beneath, by the popular will. 

It can hardly be denied, that the ascendant policy of the present, tends 
toward Republicanism. Genius in Political affairs, rarely among us seeks 
its apotheosis, by adherence to old families. Our idea of a favored son 
of the present, gives us no image of talent, playing the part of Atlas, 
beneath a bulk of rejected systems. Autocracy may sneer at all war- 
rant for its acts, save the Dei Gratia, but its servants know well that 
scores of popular edicts, must be roped about one, which shall strength- 
en its despotism; know it, and practice on their knowledge. Why else 
are concessions, or fétes, or progresses? Old clamps of superstition, 
which formerly fixed the poorer blocks of the social fabric, to its polished 
corner-stones, are well rusted, and men seek for better ; all the nicely shut- 
tled vestments of loyal proverbs, and cunningly twisted logic, grow thread- 
bare; warp and woof are decayed, and men scan closely the proportions 
of the wearer. 

Among the most prominent characteristics of modern statesmanship, is 
plainly a greater directness in its operations. Certain principles have be- 
come so generally recognized, that a weaker nation can come directly at 
any just object, though it be to the detriment of its more powerful neigh- 
bors. Hence, national alliances do not hold their former importance ; 
they hardly compass more than an ancient treaty, while they are far more 
burdensome to our master minds. The moves which so well suited old 
sluggishness, are out of vogue, and nations now push their interests more 
freely ; single agencies are preferred, and men laugh over their old trivi- 
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alities. The leaders of the middle ages were in the beginnings of states- 
manship, and were scrawling their boyish pothooks; our time sees its 
prime servants, advanced to the straight, keenly-pointed strokes in state 
management. There remains in diplomacy, much of the old politeness ; 
but new truths are broached with a bluntness, of which our ancestors 
knew nothing. Where the course of hostile procedure was in the mid- 
dle ages covered with smiles, and in times more ancient foreshadowed 
by cruelties, the modern system, often with ludicrous earnestness, lays 
down reasons, or loudly denies blame. 

Another trait of the modern statesman is boldness in coming at the 
means of power. A leading spirit in medieval times had a monastic love 
for old treatises, and their conservative effluvium. There was about his 
natural good sense, an enamel of strange learning; of deductions from 
those sly hypotheses, which men then loved to propose as puzzles; of li- 
turgic stiffness, which made him awkward, in many of his boldest endeav- 
ors. A crevice, through which came ancient light, was widened with 
great caution, and greater formality. The modern leader hastens at once 
toward the light, which shall aid him ; old barriers are pried asunder, or 
broken down ; old causeways unheeded, and thought takes the most di- 
rect path to its object. 

These scramblings may not seem so dignified, as the steady tramp in 
former years ; but their achievements are more satisfactory, because more 
abrupt. A titter may run round the earth, at such seeming oddities in 
polity, but wonder at the results, soon compensates the ridiculed. No 
doubt Bacon, with all his wish to break his nation from its anchorage in 
past abuses, would have been more fully assured of the possible insanity 
of states, had he foreseen the prim decencies of his age, ripped and 
scorched by the impetuosity of ours; but he would, also, have gained new 
ideas of mental capacity, and given new canons for mental force. Great 
men of these latter days, most clearly show this boldness, when they 
plunge among the dynasties of error. Then comes the world’s surfeit of 
jocularity. Popular feeling may read its riot act against forcible encroach- 
ments on established principles, but it could hardly bear the loss of its 
hearty laugh at the sight of young energy upsetting old pomposity. 

Modern statesmanship is also less diffuse in its appliances. It is be- 
coming an axiom, the wor!d over, that the statesman has to do wholly 
with temporal affairs. The last and strongest arguments against this no- 
ble advance, were annihilated, when Macaulay answered Mr. Gladstone. 
This doctrine of equality among thinkers, now scorns all aid from casuis- 
try. Willing to be tried by those laws only, which are supreme over 
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prejudiced deductions, truth has struggled long and manfully, until it irks 
the masters of nations, to outclamor the cries of men only anxious for 
their long lost heritage. Here is the great advance,—Church and State 
may cohere for a time longer, but the regenerate earth shall see no more 
Torquemadas, no more bloody Marys, no more Grahames of Claver- 
house. 

The Grecian, in his training for high position in the State, was fond of 
a garb of toleration. It was convenient, and not dearly bought; it was 
becoming, and under especial sanction of the leaders of fashion. But 
this cloak was too stiff, with its noble embroideries of old truism. The 
very weight of its gilded threads of precept, tired the wearer, in the 
plain work of the State; it was therefore laid aside for gala days, which 
might be caused by success in fettering a troublesome truth. The Altar 
to the Unknown, showed the seeming—Paul on Mars’ Hill, found 
the true. 

The Roman gave this poor picture little betterment. He would have 
been kind, but to gain success, court must be paid to its supposed authors. 
As modern barbarians after ill luck, scourge their rough hewn deities, by 
way of punishment, so the Roman flattered his gods as a preventive. 
This flattery often bore hard upon those supposed to be enemies of 
religion. There was much kindness in the Roman composition, but far 
more of a lofty selfishness, which turned all wounds from his national 
pride, though it cost his individual prosperity. This selfishness was 
another great cause of injury to the propagandists of new truths. 

The Medizval Statesmanship in its contact with Religious systems, was 
wily and prompt. ll the little inequalities in the prevailing belief, were 
soon forgotten under the skillful filing of Masters in Theology ; the greater 
and sharper projections were cared for by the councils. Statesmen then, 
were as cool in their dealings with refractory intelligences, as their prede- 
cessors had been ardent. Leaders in Schism were monstrosities, ungainly 
and infectious. The schoolmen crushed their appeals to reason, beneath 
their shields of metaphysical knowledge; the lords spiritual cut them 
from their earthly relations, and the secular arm graciously arrayed them 
in the sun benito. All these powers were lent by their holders to the 
statesman, but it was well if these sufficed him. He often called the 
satirist to prove the more subtle structure of his victim, to make ludicrous 
warfare upon his motives,—to bring forth from the crannies of his heart 
its neatly stowed meannesses ; to pull the nerves, which should set askew 
the whole face of his professions. Under such influences, disaffected 
nations soon became as meek as the countenances of their oppressors. 
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It is ever expected from the Chief Servant of State, as perfeet in his 
craft, that all the intricacies of diplomacy shall be traversed by his model 
enginery ; that every part in his mental conformation shall be ponderous, 
to give the idea of authority, yet that each possess a flexibility; which 
shall make easy its adaptation to every anomaly in polity,—a litheness, 
which shall enable him to trace out every burrow of his unfair foes. 
The subjective throes of his own mind must not only turn aside, but 
even drive back, the objective forces of circumstances. He must have 
the greatest powers of discrimination in the studies which give him the 
principles of his art, and between the different phases of character, in the 
herd of his theoretical lords,—a discrimination which, from systems most 
uncouth, gleans something for the sustenance of his high purposes, and 
gives a new value in the gleaning; which, in its forays upon hoarded 
research, pilfers mental strength, and loses no dignity in the pilfering. 
If there be any approach to metempsychosis, between the statesmen of 
different ages, it can only be between those of the Roman and the 
Modern republics. In many of his acts, the statesman of to-day must 
take his stand far above his people. There must be braided into him, so 
much of his art, that he seems the incarnate nation,—ten thousand con- 
stitutional egotisms bound in one strong ‘J am the State’ He is to be ~ 
an High Priest of the mingled good of radical and conservative theories 
—no mad royster in the former, no gloomy light in the latter. It is 
rarely worth his while, to tilt with huge errors, which have plainly not 
lived their hour, nor to whimper over the every day frothing of plebeian 
uneasiness. When adversity grates against his works, he, more than any 
other, must be his own man. The prettiest theses avail nothing then ;— 
such times are fatal to precisians—blind-followers of rules. From the 
statesman’s own soul, must be thrust brawny arms to aid him; from his 
own mind must he have his keen second-sight. Formulas the most 
special then become generalities, and leave him for support, his own clear 
thoughts and stoutly knit purposes. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 


Memorabilia Dalensia. 


ANECDOTE OF PRESIDENT STILES. 


Ar a presentation dinner during President Stiles’ administration, as a gentleman 
passed to that worthy a glass of punch, it accidentally slipped from their hands and 
fell to the floor. The President raising his right hand and assuming an attitude of 
the utmost dignity, repeated with all possible gravity the Latin quotation, “Sic tran- 
sit gloria mundi.” ; 


ANECDOTE OF PRESIDENT DWIGHT. 


A graduate of some fifty years standing gives the following anecdote of Presi- 
dent Dwight. A division of the class of 1802 were reading compositions before 
the President, in which was one of those persons whom Shakspeare denominates 
men of “infinite jest.” This man on this day produced a poem in’ which he eulo- 
gized those of his classmates whom he liked, and satirized those he disliked. 
Among the latter was one by the name of William Maxwell, a person of great self- 
conceit, very bombastic in his manner, and moreover troubled with an impediment 
in his speech. The poet had from the commencement of his poem been growing 
more and more severe, to the evident discomfort of the President, who thought that 
a production of so personal a-nature was hardly fitted for the division room. At 
last, the writer alluding to some debate in which Maxwell had been engaged, spoke 
of him in these lines: 


“Then rose Will Maxwell, stammered, stuttered, 
And thought hell trembled every word he uttered.” 


“Stop! stop!” said the President, “I fear you willdo more harm than good by 
proceeding.” The poet sat down of course, but the students, not willing to be de- 
prived of so rich a treat, requested the division to remain after the President had 
gone out, for the purpose of hearing the poem through. A few hours afterward 
the poet received a message from the President desiring an interview with him at 
his room, The poet, supposing that a reprimand was in store for him, wore a sor- 
rowful countenance, as he went up to comply with this request. “He was surprised 
however, to find the President unusually bland and polite. After the usual saluta- 
tions the President remarked that he should like lo borrow that poem of his. 


THE LITERARY SOCIETIES. 


Pustic Desare. 
As to this we can only repeat what was said of it in our last issue, that it “re- 
mains in statu quo,” and for aught we can see, is likely to. 
Oration. 


On Wednesday evening, an Oration was delivered in the Brothers’ Society, by 
Henry E. of the Junior class. Subject—Porrry anp Painting comPar- 
ED, AS MEANS OF EXPRESSION. 
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ELEctions. 


On Wednesday evening, December 17th, the following gentlemen were chosen of- 
ficers of the three societies for the coming term. 


Broruers Uniry. CaLLioPE. 

Presidents. 

Daniel C. Gilman, Albert Bigelow, Wm. L. Rowland. 

Vice Presidents. 
Charles C. Salter, Charles E. Vanderburg, Franklin Grube. 
Secretaries. 

Albert W. Bishop, Salathiel H. Tobey, George A. Johnson. 
Vice Secretaries. 

Willard C. Flagg, Albert H. Tracy, David C. Proctor. 


Pat Bera Kappa. 
Mr. Webster having declined the invitation to deliver the oration before the Phi 


Beta Kappa Society, the duty devolves upon Mr. Seward, who was chosen 
substitute. Mr. Seward has accepted. Mr. Pierpont will deliver the poem. 


KOSSUTH’S CAUSE IN YALE. 


A New Haven morning paper has the following : 
“New York, Dec. 16th. 

“ A deputation of Students, from Yale College, called on Kossuth this morning, and 
presented him with an address, to which he made a short reply. Other deputa- 
tions were in attendance—but owing to his feeble state of health, Kossuth declined 
to receive them.” 

Prior to this, two public meetings were held in the College Chapel, in which un- 
dergraduates and members of the scientific departments participated. A short ac- 
count of the first was published in the N. H. Courier of Dec. 12th, and read from 
that at the second meeting as the report of the first. It either did not try, or failed 
to give a view of the unbounded enthusiasm displayed, cheers being so abundant 
that some speakers were actually almost prevented by them from proceeding. How- 
ever, speak they did, and the meeting appointed a committee to draft an address 
to be presented to the Hungarian hero. At the second meeting held Wednesday 
afternoon, Dec. 10th, the committee reported an address, which called forth a very 
spirited discussion, enlivened at short intervals by tremendous, deafening applause, 
sometimes of the pros and sometimes of the cons. We have pretty full reports of 
the speeches, but cannot, for want of room, if for no other reason, insert them. The 
address was finally accepted, and the deputation charged with its presentation went, 
saw, said, heard and returned, and we do earnestly hope and trust that this demon- 
stration of Yale, together with what is doing elsewhere, will free Hungary. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


New Publications. 


“ Reveries or A Bacuretor. By Ix Marvet.” 


We cannot omit to give a few words of welcome to those delightful “ Reveries” 
of Ik Marvel, in their new and doubly attractive holiday form. This “book of the 
heart” has found its way to the hearts of young men and maidens, old men and— 
children can’t appreciate them fully, though they can weep over the death of little 
Paul. We melted before this magic book. If we had never known it before, 
this book would have told us we had a heart. 


“ Deram-Lire: a Tate ror THE Szasons. By Ix Marve.” 


The world is blessed with another book from the delicately beautiful pen of the 
author of “ The Reveries of a Bachelor.” We have read but few of its pages—we 
are keeping them for vacation leisure-hours—but can judge easily that they are 
glowing with the same beauties of thought and imagery that charmed us in the 
Reveries. 

We have a pleasurable pride, too, in calling attention to these books, for its author 
is ason of our common Alma Mater, and in the chapters “Cloister Life,” and 
“College Romance,” he paints pleasantly recognizable scenes of his and our College 
‘ways and manners. 

The whole book, doubtless, is as interesting as the chapters “ Rain in the Garret.” 
the two above mentioned, and “ A Broken Home,”—and with our whole heart we 
say*buy it, every one who has ever been a boy, or hopes to be a man—especially all 
in love and College. 

For sale at Pease’s. 


Woman ner Vagious Rexations. By Mrs. L.G. New York: Wm. 
Holredge, 140 Fulton St. 


This work, very neatly enveloped and directed “To the Editors of the Yale Lit- 
erary Magazine,” comes to test our gallantry, doubtless. How can we fail to notice 
favorably, so dear a subject. Although we wish Mrs. Abell had taken a little time 
from the care of her babies, her “ boxes of threads, twist, tapes, bobbins, welting-cord, 
needles, &c., dc,” and other household matters, to correct such expressions as “a 
person may be kind . . . without accustoming themselves,” “ want of punctuality in 
some member or their carelessness,” cic., dc. before stereotypiny the book, still, inac- 
curacies of style can well be pardoned when such valuable directions abound, as 
to “ discard punning,” (attention! razor makers of Yale!) “a man of talent rarely 
condescends to be an habitual punster, a gentleman, never,’—to avoid “making 
noises in eating and drinking,” “helping yourself first at meals,” “scratching or 
touching your head,” “looking at your handkerchief after blowing your nose,”— 
directions to keep the hands, face, mouth, teeth, and nails clean, ete. Students 
who have not already secured copies to present to their mothers and their “ bright 
particulars,” can do so by calling at Pease’s. 
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Editor's Table. 


Come! -that’s right, friends ! draw up close to our table, not a round one, but 
square, with the corners rounded off to favor your approach. We've nothing very 
inviting, perhaps, to offer you, but here are books, papers, (to wit, communications,) 
sundry medicines, for we are sick, but alas! no apples! Those apples, where are 
they? Like those of that friend who discourses to us in our columns of the pleas- 
ures and duties of College life, the editorial “apples,” ignis fatuus like, Swiftly 
elude our grasp. “We five,’’ have gathered once and again, and yet again, and 
each time our brows in particular have gathered—blackness, at the dire necessity of 
giving of our private pennies, to satisfy our editorial appetites. How think youare 
we to bear up against such a dreadful missive as this, which has lighted on our ta- 
ble, after coming all the way from Pennsylvania, not frrm Mont-Rose, we should 
think, but from some bitterer Mont, than that? The “ affair has itself” as follows :— 
One of us five, writing in haste to E. Pluribus, happened to forget, not looking at 
our subscription book, that E. P. had already subscribed and paid for the cur- 
rent volume of our magazine, and politely asked “ ifhe wouldn’t subscribe.” Here 
you have a key to the following terrific epistle. 


Gram Vattey, 11th month, 11th day. 
To you, 
The guilty Editors of the Yale Literary Magazine. 
Sirrahs, 

I am enraged—You have instigated my wrath, and 1 am determined to pour it 
out, even to the last phial. Prepare yourselves then for your introit into “ that 
bourne from whence no traveler returns.” Hear me for my cause, and be silent 
that you may hear. 

Puta No. 1. Republics are proverbially ungrateful. Your ingratitude is of a 
deeper dye, and will be familiar as a household word through all coming time, 
With viperine baseness, you hurl your envenomed shafts at the heart of a benefac- 
tor, and receive unmerited favors, as ungratefully as you would akick. I repeat it, 
republics are ungrateful, and you, who profess to control the “ Republic of Letters,” 
and hold the monopoly of its advantages, have fairly earned the name of ingrates, 
while your literary character is completely eclipsed. 

Purat No. 2. For the reputation of Alma Mater, I regret to say it, but it is too 
true, that the character of the Ed’s of the Yale Lit. Mag. is degenerating. I have 
been abused, and for what? You know too well the story of my wrongs. friend, 
I have been treated with—what ? Kindness ? No—Justice ? No—Common decency # 
No—but base, heartless, apathetic neglect. I had rather be abused as to my char- 
acter, burned out as to my eyes, and cut off as to my head, than to receive the cold 
cut of ingratitude as to my disinterested kindness. 

Putat No, 3. And now, Messrs, Ed’s, are you so hebetated in feeling, so arid of 
thought, so abandoned to every trace of human sympathy, as to persist in a course 
of treachery, dishonesty and inhumanity? Posteri negabitis ! 

Patat No. 4. Is this your fixed modus operandi? I pause forareply. Have you 
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no hearts? or are they cast into the shade by the splendor of your intellects? The 
latter is impossible, the former you cannot deny. Do you feast like gourmands on 
the substance of innocent subscribers, and leave them to console themselves with 
sweet thoughts of your immaculate honesty ? 

Putat No. 5. To each of you might I well say, in the language of Seneca, 


“ Quo, tipsy Senior, obvium morti ingeris? 
Quo, pergis amens ”—Hercules Furens. 


So base has been your conduct, so inconsistent with the sanctity of your venerable 
magazine, that I blush to mention the name of “ Yale” in the same breath with the 
editorial corps. Iaman injured man. Too long have I suffered, and now in the 
majestic language of Cicero, when rebuking a reprobate not unlike yourselves, I can 
triumphantly exclaim, “ Quousque tandem abuteris editores patientia mea! 
quandiu etiam cunctatio ista vestra me eludet?” Frumentum confiteretis? Ob- 
tuse as you are by nature, I can already see the crimson deepening on your cheeks, 
as you apprehend my meaning, and you curse the day that gave you birth. Still 
are you unrelenting? And as in fond memory you linger over the time when the 
twin-dollars first chinkedin your starveling purse, do you “grin a ghastly smile” and 
write above the unhappy victim’s name “collared,” because perchance you are out 
of his clutches ¢ 

“Man's inhumanity to man,” finds not a more severe comment than this your con- 
duct towards an humble, inoffensive, modest man. I parted with the coin in sad- 
ness, your ten-eyed monster seized it with delight. From the beginning to the end, 
your course has been the same—stern, cruel, unscrupulous. In attempting to inveigle 
and defraud an unsuspecting alumnus, your impious course is arrested. Indignant 
justice frowns, and swears eternal vengeance. Still are you unrelenting? And as 
though you could revel in adding the Ossa of injury tothe Pelion of insult, one of 
your degenerate fraternity, in reply to my epistle inquiring for the last issue of your 
paper to which I am a subscriber, remarkedf with a coolness that would chill an Es- 
quimaux, as follows: “ Your Yale Lit. I'am sorry to confess, I forgot. I will attend 
toitto day. Would youlike to subscribe this gear?” !!1!!11 

I should like to inquire on what system your financial affairs are managed? Two 
dollars a year for the magazine, and two dollars as Fees for sending it? Only ex- 
plain your platform, andI am satisfied, but such malfeasance is unpardonable. 
You may have good reasons for withholding your isswe from your subscribers, but 
they should be informed of the fact. You may be ashamed to own its paternity, or 
perhaps you like to practice upon an alumnus. If the former is true; you may re- 
imburse those funds without any particular delay ; if the latter, you will find your- 
selves provided with rooms free of rent! Still, I will be satisfied with the receipt 
of the regular numbers, though I am convinced of your utter want of principle, as 
@ body. 

I flatter myself that like Job I can “ wait all the days of my appointed time un- 
til my cHaNGx comes,” but I am not to be trifled with. You are guilty of a griev- 
ous crime, and naught but the most ample amends, will shield you from public and 
privateignominy. Act, then, like men, and send me your magazine, else I will cast 
my influence into the opposing scale, and crush you forever. With regard to any 
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further subscription “ this year,” from me, I would simply state that it will be for- 
warded “ad grecas calendas.” You were once my friends, You are now my debt- 
ors, and I am, Yours, 


Y. [. M,N. H,, Ct, Nov. 11, 1851. 


P.S. If you publish this letter, I will prosecute you to the extent of the law. If 
you do not, you will be liable to an “ action” for obtaining money under false pre- 
tenses, E. P. U.” 


E. Prvgisus Unvm. 


We have seen three good ‘wns, in the papers lately: first, under the market re- 
ports, which we always read with great interest, we found this tribute to the ob- 
stinacy of swine-nature,—“ Pork is firm,”—a good instance, we think, of “ the ruling 
passion strong in death.” Another was an original argument, which we recommend 
to Juniors who have chosen for disputation the Capital Punishment question, “ that 
the debt of nature ought never to be paid if it cannot be collected without an 
execution.” The third, we notice because it is connected with education, a subject 
of such interest to us all:—it is this Wellerism, “ you’ve a pupil under the ash, as 
the man said when looking into the pedagogue’s eye.” . .. That was a capital 
story Prof. Goodrich told us Seniors in a Lecture t’other day, about Horne Tooke. 
We must tell it here. Tooke being on trial for treason, Lord Erskine had charge of 
his defence. Tooke being determined to plead in his own defence, Erskine tried 
to dissuade him, and said, “ You'll be hanged if you do;” to which Horne retorted, 
“Til be hanged if Idon’t!” . . . Reader, did you ever see the “ Lift for the Lazy,” 
published by G. P. Putnam, New York, in 1849? We have, and we advise you to. 
We think it pretty well worth “thumbing.” If every reader of it is necessarily 
lazy, then we are, that’s all; but we are not lazy, ergo, it sometimes “lifts” other 
than the lazy. The odd name of it does not convey any idea of the contents of the 
book; they are the “jottings down” of a devourer of books, who, as he says on his 
title-page, has “been at a great feast of languages and stolen the scraps.” There 
are philological curiosities, origins of quaint customs, and short histories of remark- 
able men and things, and so much interesting information is mingled in with such 
rare bits of humor, that the book is valuable as well as entertaining. Here follow 
a few quotations from it, taken at random or as being short ones. 

“ Sincere—sine cerd—applied to honey freed or cleansed from the wax.” 

“ Rocks—slang term for money—from rupees, the East India word, and so rupis, 
a rock, plural, rupes.” 

“ Helter-skelter, fancifully derived from the Latin, Ailariter celeriter.” 

“Q—We get the name of this letter from the French queue, its shape being that 
of an O with a tail.” 

“ Topsy-turvy, a corruption of top side fother way.” 

“ Examination, from Latin examen, the beam of the balance.” 

“ Wig, from French peruque, then perwick, periwig, and finally wig, without a 
single letter of the original word.” 

“ Scamp, from ex campo, a deserter.” 

“ Hoaz, contracted and corrupted from hocus, the first member of the expression 
hocus pocus, which is jugglers’ Latin for hoc est corpus, the beginning of the Romish 
form in the ceremony of Transubstantiation.” 
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These are a few of the things which fill the pages of this excellent book. Get it 
and find yourself well paid in looking over its half thousand of such and better. . . . 
What a blessing it is to be able to write, even when we cannot talk! A severe 
attack of influenza has made us so near speechless, that our best sayings are “‘like 
counterfeit bills, uttered but not aloud (allowed.)” But we can still talk to your eye, 
if not to your ear. . . . Pondering examinations, especially Biennials, we have just 
thought that the Biennial Chamber is the true division room, for there unlucky 
wights are most effectually divided, i. e., separated from one another. What say 
you, Reader, to our remark? 


TO CONTRIBUTORS, 


We deeply regret being compelled to say to the author of “ Zhe Memory of the 
Dead,” as old “ Knick.” did to a misguided young correspondent, “Seriously, 
You're not a poet, 
And you'd better know it; 


and this advice we give in all friendliness.” At any rate you need considerable 
practice to become one. ‘Coffin’ and ‘ mocking,’ ‘ parting’ and ‘ heart-strings’ don’t 
rhyme ‘at all, at all; ‘desire’ has but two syllables, any way you can fix it. Now 
such faults as these, together with various unpoetical thoughts and sundry untaste- 
ful and inartistic expressions, force us to say, a little or rather much of the ‘labor 
lime,” friend, before you come again. The subject is hallowed, and should have 
only the most skillful expression. . . . The article on “ Taking out a Half Sunday,” 
we cannot insert ; its morals, or rather immorals, are too bad; and we do hope O. M. 
has not told us in this the story of his own wrong, for we must be permitted to say 
that the hero-Senior, whoever he is, is an inexcusable scamp. . . . “ Fashionable 
Follies” might have been written by a boarding school Miss, though such a writer 
would have had too much delicacy to say “when the East Indies disgorged its 
bowels of tropical luxuries on them,” i. e., on Greece and Rome. We agree with 
the writer’s principles, in the main, but we do think they could have been far more 
forcibly and accurately expressed. . . . Those “ Hudibrastic verses” entitled, “ The 
Senior Rash,” were “not dignified enough for the Magazine,” and so far from 
“amusing some of the Editors,” they didn’t elicit a smile even from one of them. 
It was quite too much trouble to find their “ apex.” . . . Of two poems, containing 
nearly four hundred and fifty lines each, one, “ The Islet Grave,” we cannot insert in 
this number because we haven't room, the other, the “ Zemple of Poetry,” because 
we haven't the desire to. One like it might be manufactured on this wise: let a 
man take a dose of Pope once a day for a week or so; then a list of poets without 
arrangement, chronological or otherwise, Theocritus, Virgil, Spencer, Lu-somebody, 
(we might say Lucifer, but believe he is not a poet,) Horace, Boileau, Dryden, Butler, 
Johnson, Young, Pope, Churchill, Thomson, Cowper, Anacreon, Sappho, Pindar, 
Sophocles, Euripides, Corneille, Racine, Shakspeare, Homer, Milton; half of whose 
works he never read and likely never saw; some critiques, such as the world 
abounds with, on poets and poetry in general ; a set of high-sounding epithets ; the 
idea very indistinct and therefore very sublime and magnificent of a most unim- 
aginable temple ; and to season the whole, the firm belief that he is himself a poet ; 
and you have a man prepared to write a jingle of four hundred and thirty-four lines, 
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according to his own numbering, in sound suspiciously resembling Pope, in sense 
resembling nothing under heaven, beginning, 
“ In Fancy’s airy realm, I care not where ;” 
rather indifferent, on the whole, rather wanting in unity of place! 
“ Whether in earth or sea or liquid air.” 
Isn’t the sea liquid too! and what air isn’t liquid? 


“Or on the surface of the silver moon 
Stands a bright dome to every poet known, 
For thither oft on pinions light he soars.” 


A poet’s pinions! Made of goose quills, doubtless! Poor Pegasus will have to 
stand idle in the stable,—poets after this will fly for themselves! 


“Circles the coast, and all the fields explores.” 
What coast? what fields? why of the temple, of course! 
“ And yet the onward wight, who asks the way.” 
“ Onward wight ;” we should need some good authority for calling this poetry ! 
“Scarce fails to find his eager feet astray ; 


For they whom Sportive Fancy loves, alone 
Have found her mansion, and her empire known.” 


Guess Fancy has given our temple- builder the mitten. But we cannot pursue again, 
as we have done, the labyrinth of this wonderful temple. Reading the piece is 
enough, without printing it. The same writer tries his hand at prose; and gives us 
several pages on the affirmative of the very novel, interesting, and exciting question, 
“ Was the religion of Mohammed,” &c. We have forced ourselves through it, and 
to save you the trouble of doing so, Reader, we have kept it from the printer’s 
hands. . . . Here is a jeu d'esprit on the model of “ Audacia,” an effervescence as 
we personally know of a chemical lecture on the same subject. Itis from the same 
hand which penned the ‘Recipe for a Chemical Lecture,” in this No. We wel- 
come the writer and all kindred spirits always to our pages. 


AMMONIA. 


(A PARODY ON A PARODY.) 


Ammonia, this is the title 
Of that good smell we love the best ; 
It is the means of cure most vital, 
When wretched headaches us molest. 
In tiresome church or rattling car, 
Tl snuff thy fumes, Ammonia. 
Ammo—mo—mo—monia, 
Ammonia ! 
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Go I unto a Chemic Sacto 
Where sulphuretted hydrogen, 
Or other gases vile infect your 
Nose and throat and abdomen, 
While other people coughing are, 
I calmly snuff Ammonia, 


Whene’er my loved one feels peculiar, 
Grows dizzy and leans back her head, 
Into my arms I take my Julia, 
And hold unto her nostrils red, 
A bottle of Ammonia, 
Reviving, strong, Ammonia, &c. 


If at a party I am dancing, 
My partner perfumed strong with “ Rose,” 
Her charms essence-ially entrancing 
My senses all, except my nose, 
I stagger to a corner far, 
And, fainting, snuff Ammonia, &c. 


And so through life Pll carry in ” pocket 
A bottle of Ammonia; 
It there shall rest beside my Julia’s locket, 
And both shall cheer me “ when afar.” 
If faint, I'l cry—Ammonia! 
Revived, I'll sing—Ammonia! 
Ammo—mo—mo—nia ! 
Ammonia! 


We welcome to our pages the authors of “ Yale” and of the “ Pleasures and Duties of 
College Life.” In their pieces we see the right spirit manifested, and we raise lit- 
tle Oliver's cry of “ Mére,” for such good and appropriate things as the lines written 
in the laboratory, the “Poser for Linguists,” and“ Ammonia.” . . . We regret 
that its length and our want of room excludes the essay on “ Painting and Poetry.” 
It has much merit and may appear in a future number. 

We learn with regret that some of our readers have been somewhat dissatisfied 
with the contents of preceding numbers ; on the ground particularly that the pieces 
inserted have been used on other occasions, and heard by portions of the students. 
Now we think that the Lit. should be prized quite as much for containing pieces 
which have been listened to with interest, of which the authors are known, and 
which will serve in after years as remembrancers of them, as for anything else. To 
us, the magazine is not so much an object of merely present interest, something to 
tickle the fancy for the passing moment, and then be thrown aside, as something to 
be recurred to in the future, when we are living over again these days and scenes. 
And as the editors cannot be expected to supply new matter enough themselves to 
fill the Magazine, they must select from the materials furnished them, what in their 
judgment is the best. If, then, pieces written for public occasions, orations, dic. &c., 
seem to be the most carefully prepared, and on the whole the best compositions, and 
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the best indices of the ability of the students, we can have no choice but to pub- 
lish them. Don’t complain then, till you send us for our pages things really more 
deserving than those we publish, and we reject them. Another complaint has been 
one equally groundless ; viz: that the editors“ cut up” pieces which are sent to 
them anonymously and not those given them personally by the authors. We dono 
such thing; we cut up pieces which deserve it, however they reach us. We have 
nothing to do, as editors, with anything but the actual comparative merit of the pie- 
ces, and their adaptedness to the purposes of the magazine. This we wish distinct- 
ly understood. This, and not favoritism or any like thing must be and is, the prin- 
ciple on which we discharge our editorial duties. 

Excnances and non-exchanges. “The Pacific” greets us from San Francisco, It 
is a weekly paper—motto ; “First pure, then peaceable—without partiality, and with- 
out hypocrisy.” “Rev. J. W. Douglass, Proprietor.” May its influence be widely 
felt for good in that far distant region! The “Law Reporter” being rather out of 
our line, we can only say we take it for granted it is all right: at any rate it’s right 
on hand. We were indebted some time since to the N. Y. Daily Times, and the 
Yale Banner for reliable information as to the number and names of students at 
Yale. A publication entitled “Catalogue of the Officers and students of Yale Col- 
lege,” has quite lately appeared. On comparing this with the former we find it in 
the main correct. We believe this is published at intervals, by the college, and by 
the way would suggest that we editors deserve as “ perquisites” copies of Phi Beta 
Kappa Orations and Poems, and all other college publications ; and in this connec- 
tion respectfully and modestly suggest to the faculty, whether it wouldn’t be for 
their advantage in increasing the sale of catalogues, if they should secure a puff from 
us by just sending us a pretty plump quota gratis! Andnow, Otp Knick ! we come 
to your case: you're said to be usually “ around,” but some how you don’t visit our 
table as you used to. Why is this? The old governor on our cover and yourself 
we should think very well fitted to exchange visits once a month, especially since 
you've got one of our old corps to stay your aged steps. Suppose we try it and see ! 

Our editorial compliments on behalf of our favored colleague are respectfully ex- 
tended to certain young ladies—“ fine girls”—of the Mount Holyoke Female Semi- 
nary. The receipt of a catalogue is acknowledged, and thanks returned for its de- 
scriptive illuminations. The request of the young ladies shall be granted. The 
allusion to “ Cicero” is not comprehended,—please explain. Our “ communications” 
shall be addressed as directed, but isit not a little exacting to require “the name, 
age, and general characteristics” of the writer ? 


We have been unexpectedly delayed in getting out this Number; it should have 
appeared a day sooner,—but “ circumstances alters cases,” as the old lady said, and 
** so mote it be.” We ask your pardon, Readers, and by way of conciliation, wish 
you all a joyful vacation, a Merry Curistmas, anda Harry New Yzar! 


j 


AWARD OF THE YALE LITERARY PREMIUM. 


Award of the Dale Literary Premium. 


Tue present Board of Editors having appointed Rev. Cuesrer S. 
Lyman, of the Class of 1837, one of the Editors of the first volume of 
this Magazine, and Henry B. Harrison, Esq., of the Class of 1846, one 
of the Editors of the eleventh volume, a Committee to act in connection 
with one of their own number, in awarding the Prize offered in June 
last ;—subsequently received the following 

REPORT. 
To rue Eprrors or tHe Yate Lirerary MaGazinz :— 

The committee appointed to award the Premium placed at the dispo- 
sal of the editors of the Yale Literary Magazine, would simply say, that 
having examined the ten compositions submitted to them, they have no 
hesitation in regarding as most worthy of the prize, the piece signed 
ZwinG.e, and entitled 


“Tye GREATER DistincTIONs In STATESMANSHIP.” 


At the same time they deem it but just to say, that, in their opinion, a 
large portion of the remaining articles possess unusual merit. 

It may also not be improper to remark, that in making their decision, the 
committee were governed only by a regard to Literary excellence, with- 
out reference to the subject; although, knowing tlie wish of the conduct- 
ors of the Magazine to encourage the selection of topics of a less grave 
or ambitious cast, the committee would have been pleased to decide in fa- 
vor of a composition on a subject more appropriate to the general scope 
of the magazine, had a due regard to the other qualities of good writing 
left them at liberty to do so. 

Cuester 8. Lyman, 

Henry B. Harrison, 

Dantet C. Gruman. 
New Haven, December 20, 1851. 


The envelope inscribed “ Zwineiz,” was then broken at a meeting 
of the Editors, and 


Awyprew D. Wurrs, or Syracussz, N. Y. 


a member of the Junior Class, was found to be the successful competitor, 
and to him the Premium is accordingly awarded. 
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THE 
YALE LITERARY MAGAZING, 


CONDUCTED 


he Stab af Rl lege 


The of this Magazine commences with October: 
1851. Three Numbers are published during ovety Tamm, and nine Num- 
bers complete an Annual Volume. ; 


ie abject of interest to 
desired, 


In the Memonasmia is intended to make a complete 
record of the current events of College Life, and also to give such histori- 
eal and statistical facts as may be generally interesting. a 


‘Single numbers, 25 cents each. 


Communications or remittances may be addressed, sicohgh the Post 
Office, to the “Eprrors or roe Yate Macasine,” 
Haven, Conn. 
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